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UNSUITABLE 
PLAYS 


“I have submitted my play to several 
West End Theatres, and every time 
it has been returned as ‘unsuitable.’ 
But they don’t say what is WRONG 
with it. Why? How can I improve 
without expert advice ? ” 


That is what hundreds of struggling 
Dramatists are saying. Managers 
are too busy to criticise: their busi- 
ness is to PRODUCE. 

Robert Young gives expert criticism 
on all plays sent to him, and is in a 
position to influence the Production 
of any play of outstanding merit. 


Pee es ETE 
Apply (by letter) : 

ROBERT YOUNG 

Strand Theatre, W.C, 2 





TO LONDON MANAGERS 
AND 


PRODUCING SOCIETIES | 
“If Youth But Knew!” 


A Modern Romantic Play in 3 Acts. 


The Daily Telegraph says: ‘* This is a play which” 
has many merits.. It provides some pretty pictures, © 
which could be made very effective with the right 

stage settings ; the dialogue is good, there is some | 
very natural love talk, and two well-drawn dialect 7 
Characters. The second act gives us a thrilling” 
scene in the Nigerian bush.’’ } 


Drama says: ‘‘It has a capital story, there is a’ 
sincere, downright ‘love-interest,’ and it is packed © 
with excitingly dramatic scenes, especially in the § 
second act, which takes place in the Nigerian bush © 
and ends with as honest a scrap with the niggers as 
ever we hope to see upon the stage. There is a | 
masculinity about this very attractive play which is 
infinitely refreshing.—N.M.” 


THE ADELPHI PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
12 BUCKINGHAM STREET, W.C.2 : 














PUBLICITY AND 
THE AMATEUR 


,~] 


In view of the increasing desire of 
affiliated societies to advertise their pro- 
ductions in Drama, special rates have 
been arranged, which may be had on 
application to the Editor. 


a 


Over 1,000 societies are now affiliated to 
the League. Thus the advertisement 
pages also provide a unique opportunity 
to amateur play-producing societies who 
wish to exchange, hire or dispose of 


scenery, costumes or properties. 











BUY YOUR PLAYS AND 
STAGE-BOOKS 


through the 


DRAMA LEAGUE 
BOOKSHOP 


at 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE 





Any book on the Theatre—English or Foreign— 
procured if not in stock 


PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED 
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FEBRUARY PLAYS 


By Ivor Brown 


ELODRAMA dominated the London 

scene for ‘‘ first-nighters’’ in 
February. Mr. J. B. Fagan’s ‘‘ The 
Greater Love ’’ is, as its name suggests, 
melodrama impenitent. During the first 
two acts of Mr. Lewis Casson’s production 
at the Prince’s Theatre there were hints of 
bashfulness. While the Russian prole- 
tarians and intellectuals of 1905 were chat- 
tering over and around their general strike, 
it seemed that Mr. Fagan might be going 
to funk it and take cover behind a cloud- 
screen of Chekhov. But suddenly the 
clouds dispersed, Mr. Basil Gill proved that 
iron heels may click above hearts of gold, 
Miss Thorndike hurled one greater love 
against another, and both ended in Siberia 
with a mutual devotion warm enough to 
brave a dozen arctic winters. Melodrama 
was tremendously itself again and the 
great heart of the gallery could thump in 
happy anguish against the rails. It was 
all very competently handled. Mr. Charles 
Laughton once more showed himself an 
actor of range and subtlety, whose name 
will soon be vastly better known. 

“‘ Interference ’’ at the St. James’s (by 
Roland Pertwee and Harold Dearden) and 
“The Letter’’ at the Playhouse (by W. 
Somerset Maugham) may be taken together. 
Both have been produced by Sir Gerald du 
Maurier who stamps his work with a kind 
of muted intensity which is as_ effective 
with a modern audience as was the top- 
note technique with the Old Lyceumites. 
Melodrama under Sir Gerald’s control may 
be described in house-agent’s language as 
entirely renovated and modernized. It is 
slick and subtle where it used to be lumber- 
ing and loud. Instead of laboriously build- 
Ing up a situation the new method catches 


you unawares by tossing you a murder in 
the first minute. Mr. Maugham is the most 
restrained of dramatists nowadays. Once 
the acknowledged potentate of epigram he 
forswears the pithy phrase which is nothing 
to the purpose and conquers by good story- 
telling, which is all to the point. Sir 
Gerald du Maurier has an excellent part 
with a touch of ‘‘ character ’’ in ‘‘ Inter- 
ference.’’ In ‘‘ The Letter ’’ Miss Gladys 
Cooper, Mr. Leslie Faber and Mr. Nigel 
Bruce all give admirable exercises in 
forcible quietism. 

Mr. Cyril Maude bade us ‘‘ Hail and 
Farewell’’ at His Majesty’s with ‘‘ The 
Wicked Earl.’’ This piece, I believe, has 
been greatly shortened and sharpened since 
the first-night. That therapy was badly 
needed. The author, Mr. Walter Hackett, 
went in search of a new Ambrose Apple- 
john and another of Pansy’s Arabian 
Nights. He seemed to have repeated him- 
self with difficulty and Mr. Maude in a 
tremendously long and athletic part dis- 
played a species of Super-Kruschen energy 
and gusto under dispiriting conditions. But 
the piece had the makings of mirth. Mr. 
Noel Coward’s comedy ‘‘ The Marquise,”’ 
at the Criterion, is a frame for Miss Marie 
Tempest and her portrait of wayward 
mischief is none the less exquisite for being 
familiar. The play is a trifle. An 
eighteenth-century situation is worked out 
in modern phrase. Mr. Coward is here 
sometimes very witty and sometimes not. 
Less lightly and adroitly acted it might 
seem second-rate. But it is safe in Miss 
Tempest’s hands. Of Mr. Sutro’s ‘* The 
Desperate Lovers,’’ short-lived at the 
Comedy, R.I.P. is all that need be said. 
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Tragedy looked in at the Century 
Theatre, when the Lena Ashwell players 
produced Mr. Masefield’s ‘‘ Tristram and 


Isolt.”’ The poet had used a twelve-syl- 
labled iambic line as a change from 


drama’s customary metre, but his phrase 
was not happy in this piece. The great 
saga was finely retold and relieved with 
primitive comedy based on the original 


FEBRUARY PLAYS 





fable. Miss Beatrice Wilson, the producer, 
and Miss Esmé Church as _ Isolt, both 
specially chosen by the author, showed the 
resources of the Players for combining fine 
spectacle and action on a tiny stage, 
Amateurs with a taste for tragedy should 
bear this latest of Mr. Masefield’s plays in 
mind. 


THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
COMMUNITY DRAMA 


FUHE final performance of the 

Festival was held in London on 
Monday afternoon, February 21, at the 
New Theatre, by the courtesy of the 
Wyndhams Theatres, Limited, and Mr. 
Basil Dean. The theatre was crowded, 
and besides Lord Howard de Walden, 
President of the League, Lord Eustace 
Percy, President of the Board of: Educa- 
tion, and Miss Cathleen Nesbitt, Mr. 
W. A. Darlington and Mr. John Drink- 
water (the three judges), the audience 


included Mrs. W. L. Courtney, Miss 
Haldane of Cloane, Mr. Norval, and 


Mr. Salter Davies, representing the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. The 
curtain rose punctually at 1.30, and 


three plays were performed as follows : 


(1) THE LEEDS CIVIC PLAYHOUSE. 

** Melchisedek,’? by James R. Gregson. Cast: 
Eli Wilson, F. A. Bean; Jim Stott, George Beau- 
mont; Melchisedek, James R. Gregson; A Woman, 
Gertrude Gould. The play produced by the author. 


(II) THE CLIFTON ARTS CLUB, BRISTOL. 
‘“* The Proposal,’’ by Anton Tchekov. Cast: 
Chubov Stepanovitch, Brian Cummins; Natalya 
(his daughter), Nora Roberts; Ivan Lumov (a 
neighbour), Alec Abbott. The play produced by 
Mrs. Nora Roberts. 


(III) THE LIVERPOOL PLAYGOERS’ CLUB. 

“* Miles Dixon,’’ by Gilbert Cannan. Cast: Ellen 
Baisbrown, Elsie A. Edwards; Miles Dixon, W. G. 
Farrell; John Baisbrown, A. Weare. The play 
produced by Richard Mason. Stage Manager, P. J. 
Maddock. 
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At the fall 
Dixon ’”’ : 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth: Ladies and 
Gentlemen, we now come to an interesting 
item. I might almost say this is the first 
time a Minister of Education has taken 
such an active part in a dramatic venture 
as Lord Eustace Percy is showing this after- 
noon. Fortunately or unfortunately, how- 
ever, 1 cannot quite say that because in point 
of fact this is the second time that such 
an event has happened. Tlhe other occasion 
was about two years ion when Lord 
Eustace Percy honoured us with his pre- 
sence at the Inaugural Ceremony of the 
opening of the British Drama _ League 
Library, at 8 Adelphi Terrace. He has 
always shown an_ extraordinarily keen 
interest in the League’s work, and is now 
showing interest in the wider work of 
Community Drama in this country. 

Lord Eustace Percy: Ladies and Gentle- 
men, I do not think any greater tribute 
could be paid to the British Drama League 
than that they should have been able to get 
a mere member of the public like myself to 
appear here this afternoon, because we 
mere members of the public have been 
taught to be very careful what we say 
about the Theatre, and we have been accus- 
tomed to be told that our views about it are 
absurd and our taste is rotten. 

But that really is one of the great 
achievements of the British Drama League, 
that they have made the revival of the 
British Theatre and the revival of British 


of the curtain on ‘“ Miles 
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Drama a really popular thing—I was going 
to say almost a homely thing. 

I will be very brief because there is not 
much time, but the other thing I should 
like to say is this: Many people may per- 
haps have been afraid that the power of this 
nation’ to combine voluntarily for the 
advancement of Art or Literature was dying 
away, that our initiative and our natural 
spontaneousness were being damped down. 
But if anyone may have feared that, it is 
indeed a remarkable thing that, since the 
British Drama League was founded by Mr. 
Whitworth’s efforts only seven years ago, 
the League now has a thousand Affiliated 
Societies in all parts of the country. 
(Applause.) It is the cream of the work 
of these Societies that you are seeing here 
to-day. 

One final word. I am supposed to pre- 
side over vast organization for elemen- 
tary, secondary and adult education, and 
what one is always afraid of in an organiz- 
ation like that is that the organization will 
squeeze out the life of the thing, and that 
education will cease to have the mission it 
ought to have. The tremendous success of 
an enterprise like this is a sign that that 
danger is still far off. It is a great evidence 
of the success of the educational work of 
the country. It is a sign of the interest and 
the enthusiasm of the people of this country 
in Art, in Literature and in those things 
which are not the immediate day-to-day 
business of life; and it is for that reason 
that, to my mind, the League is doing a 
great educational work, and a= greater 
educational work because it is a work that 
is not formalized or organized, but is the 
expression of the natural tastes of the 
British people, and will lead I believe to a 
great revival of that dramatic sense which 
is one of the greatest gifts of the British 
people. (Cheers.) 

Ban programme of plays was then con- 
tinued. 


(IV) THE COMMUNITY PLAYERS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire,’’ a fantasy, by 
W. B. Yeats. Cast: 3ridget Bruin (an Irish Pea- 
sant Woman), Florence Chamberlain; Shawn (her 


son), William Hayward; Maurteen (her husband), 
Father Hart (a Priest), William 
Maire (Shawn Bruin’s wife), Jocelyn 
Fairey. Play pro- 


H. Howell Davies ; 
J. Hughes - 
Huband : F: ery 


Child, Dora 
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duced by William H. Hayward, and Costumes by 
May Hayward and Madge Lackland. Stage 
Manager, William J. Hughes. 


(V) THE WELWYN GARDEN CITY THEATRE 


SOCIETY. 
‘* Mr. Sampson,”’ by Charles Lee. Cast: Caro- 
line Stevens, Elsie Colson; Catherine Stevens, 


Joyce Raby; Mr. Sampson, Ernest Selley. The 
play produced by C. B. Purdom. 


(VI) THE BLAIRGOWRIE AND RATTRAY 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SOCIETY. 

‘* Campbell of Kilmhor.’? A Scottish drama in 
one act, by J. A. Ferguson. Cast: Mary Stewart, 
M. Adamson; Morag Cameron, J. Spalding; 
Dugald Stewart, W. Inverarity ; Captain Sande- 
man, W. S. Tullo; Archibald Campbell, Arbor 
Henderson; James Mackenzie, S. L. Hill. 

At the conclusion of the performance, the 
judges, officials and players assembled on 
the stage, Lord Howard de Walden (Presi- 
dent of the League) presiding. 

Lord Howard de Walden: Ladies and 
Gentlemen, | am going to be very curt my- 
self, because I really did not expect to be 
functioning here this afternoon at all, and 
it would be a pity that an afternoon of 
thought-out and rehearsed works should be 
spoiled at the end by any perfunctory and 
disjointed remarks of my own. I am going 
to come as swiftly as possible to the busi- 
ness in hand, and to make apologies for 
Lord Elgin, who is unable to come through 
illness. I will ask Mr. Salter Davies, one 
of the Trustees of the Carnegie Fund, to 
speak in his place. 

Mr. Salter Davies: After the Chairman’s 
encouraging introduction, you will not 
expect a long speech from me. As a matter 
of fact, I am in the position of an actor 
who has to take the part of a principal, 
without having understudied the part. Lord 
Elgin is very sorry he cannot be here in 
person. 

Lord Eustace Percy told us just now that 
he regarded this afternoon, and all that it 
stands for, as a proof of the vitality and 
success of the educational system of which 
he is the head. As representing a very 
small part of that great machine, I should 
like cordially to re-echo that sentiment, and 
on behalf of the Carnegie Trustees I 
should like to congratulate the British 
Drama League and those responsible for 
this afternoon’s performance, to wish them 
continued behalf of the 
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success, and on 





Trustees to say how greatly they appreciate 
the fact that they have been able to give 
certain material aid, which has rendered 
this performance possible. 

If | were not a Carnegie Trustee myself, 
I should ask you to applaud their wisdom 
in having done so. (Laughter and Cheers.) 

Lord Howard de Walden: | will now ask 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt to make the Awards. 

Miss Cathleen Nesbitt: Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in view of the fact that no 
doubt the ladies and gentlemen who have 


interested us so much this afternoon are 
panting to know the decision we have 
reached, I will not trouble you with a 


speech, but I should like to say on behalf of 
the judges that we are all agreed that it 
was a most extraordinarily difficult task, in 
of the high standard of all the per- 
formances. A good many of them, in 
point of diction, elocution and team work, 
were worthy of any professional company. 
We found it difficult to decide to put one 
play immeasurably above the rest and the 
others as ‘‘ Also rans,’’ but after enormous 
difficulty we picked out one to put in front 
of the others. 

We were given a system of marking, 
and probably it may interest you to know 
what we were asked to go on. We were 
asked to award 50 per cent. of the marks 


view 


for presentation and team work, 25 per 
cent. for acting, 15 per cent. for setting 
and 10 per cent. for choice of play. Those 
considerations are all very much _inter- 
mingled, and obviously choice of play has 
a tremendous effect on the acting. Some 


acting and others 
without it. 
separately and they 


First 


virtuoso 
may be done quite well 


plays demand 
We made up our lists 


practically coincided with each other. 


on all our lists came ‘‘ Mr. Sampson.” 
Loud Cheers.) The second and third we 
found so close together that it was difficult 
to decide which was the better, but we 
thought ‘‘ Campbell of Kilmhor’’ came 
second ind ** Melchisedek ’”’ third. 


(Applause.) Fourth came ‘‘ Miles Dixon,”’ 


fifth ‘* The Proposal,’’ and sixth ‘‘ The 
Land of Heart’s Desire.’’ (Applause.) 
The Cup was then presented by Lord 


Howard de Walden to Mr. Ernest Selley, 
representing the winning company. 
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THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL 


By John Drinkwater 

The following criticism has been seen 

by the other Judges, Miss Cathleen 

Nesbitt and Mr. W. A. Darlington, 

and is fully endorsed by them. 

I fHOUGHT that the general level of 

achievement of the performances given 
by the Community Players was extremely 
high. The judges were unanimously of 
opinion that the first place should be given 
to the production of ‘* Mr. Sampson ”’ by 
the Welwyn Garden Players, and it is not 
too much to say that this performance in 
most respects would have done credit to 
any professional stage. Mr. Charles Lee’s 
very entertaining little comedy makes con- 
siderable technical demands upon the 
actors. There are some plays that will 
make an effect on the stage if the acting 
has sincerity even though it lacks expert- 
ness, but this is not one of them. ‘* Mr. 


Sampson,’’ especially in the opening pas- 
sages, needs to be handled with great 


technical resource or it will drift off into 
insignificance. And this resource was 


evident in all three players at the New 
Theatre. 

‘* Campbell of Kilmhor,’’ by J. A. Fer- 
guson, is a play that, like every other play, 
would gain enormously by really expert per- 
formance, but which retains some of its 
quality on the stage if we have sincerity 
and not very much else, which is what we 
were given in the production by the Blair- 
gowrie and Rattray Players. But the sin- 


cerity was real and wholehearted, and 
worthily took the company into second 
place. To this general observation on the 
acting, one striking exception must be 
made. Mr. Arbor Henderson who played 


Campbell gave what was one of the two 
best individual performances of the after- 
noon (the other being, in my opinion, Miss 
Colson ‘* Mr. Sampson ’’), ane 


in 
he could hold his own with distinction i 
any company. 


Elsie 


If I were casting a play 
and had a part to suit him I should fee! 
myself very fortunate if I could secure his 
services. 

‘* Melchisedek,’’ by James R. Gregson, 
was interesting not only on its own merits 
but because it was the one play submitted 
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to us that had been written by one of the 
players. It is a grim little affair lit up by 
a genuine philosophical curiosity, and it 
closely disputed second place with ‘‘ Camp- 
bell of Kilmhor.’’ It seemed, however, to 
be less exacting in its demands upon the 
players antl at moments became painful 
rather than tragic. The Leeds Civic Play- 
house gave a performance of some distinc- 
tion, notably aided by Mr. Gregson him- 
self. 

‘* Miles Dixon,’’ by Gilbert Cannon, is 
a play that has real passion in it. And 
passion on the stage unless it is expressed 
with perfect mastery becomes tiresome if 
no worse. ‘* Miles Dixon ’’ in perform- 
ance depends almost entirely upon the 
actor who plays Miles himself, and. it is 
no discredit to Mr. Farrell to say that he 
could not quite manage it. He felt the 
part and he showed a nice easy control of 
his resources, but the resources were not 
varied enough to carry him through an 
extremely difficult piece of work with com- 
plete success. The part would test the 
capacity of the most accomplished profes- 
sional actor, and it says much for Mr. Far- 
rell’s ability that he was able to do as well 
as he did. The other players met the much 
smaller demands upon them. admirably, 
and the setting of the piece was charming. 

The Clifton Arts Club Players, who chose 
Tchekov’s ‘* The Proposal,’’ were cour- 
ageous if nothing else, although I thought 
that Mr. Alec Abbott, who played Lumov, 
showed decided evidence of a comic sense. 
This, however, is a play that can only suc- 
ceed if acted with the utmost finish and a 
nice appreciation from moment to moment 
of the boundaries between comedy and 
farce. Tchekov’s joke did not lose all its 
savour in the performance, but this was 
clearly a case of a spirited company asking 
too much of itself. 

The Birmingham Community Players in 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire,” although 
there was considerable talent in the in- 
dividual actors, failed to express a clear 
outline in a work where outline is every- 
thing. It is a personal taste, but while I 
admire Mr. Yeats as a poet, and some- 
times as a dramatist, almost without quali- 
fication, I like him least when he carries on 


with his fairies. And ‘‘ The Land of 
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Heart’s Desire ’’ always leaves me in some 
confusion, which the Birmingham Players 
did not clear up for me. But, as Miss 
Nesbitt said in her remarks at the con- 
clusion of the performances, even the 
players placed last on the list were by no 
means without merit. That this should be 
so, indeed, goes without saying when we 
remember that in every case the company 
had been chosen by Mr. Darlington from 
a large number of competitors; and the 
thanks of everyone concerned are due to 
him for having managed to bring up to 
London a really impressive team. 

The afternoon was a striking demonstra- 
tion of the invaluable work that is being 
done by iocal talent up and down the 
country. And if the British Drama League 
had done no more than to encourage this 
in the very practical way that it has done 
it would have fully justified its existence. 


A REQUEST ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 

Dear Sir,—A lover of Shakespeare may pick up 
the Shakespeare Jahrbuch for the year, say, of 1922, 
and on looking over the annual statistics of perform- 
ances, find that there have been 379 productions of 
Shakespeare’s plays in German theatres during that 
year. And then he is only too apt to say, “‘ Well! 
Shakespeare is dead in his own country. You’d 
never see him here at all if it weren’t for the Old 
Vic!’’ But there he would be wrong, for thousands 
of quiet people know that he isn’t dead, that he 
is being played regularly and widely throughout the 
country by provincial companies and by groups of 
amateur players. And though they are not heard 
of, they honour and enjoy his plays as truly as do 
the Germans. A small number of people who are 
interested in this subject are making a calendar of 
all the productions in England of Shakespeare’s 
plays of which they can find record since 1893; 
and we should like very much to have an over- 
whelmingly long list to present to those admirers 
of the Germans. We shall appreciate it very much 
if you will ask your members to send word to me, 
at the address given below, of any productions of 
which they have knowledge since that date. We 
should know the name of the play, the date and 
place of performance, the responsible person or 
party, and any other bits of information of interest 
about it (for instance, was it given out of doors or 
in modern dress?) And please urge them not to 
neglect a single production, for there must be 
hundreds that we shall never hear of! 

Gratefully and truly yours, 
FLORENCE May WARNER. 

28 Bedford Place, London, W.C.1. 

N.B.—Would it be out of place to suggest to them 
that if they write at once they will not be so likely 
to let it slip. 
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SOME STATISTICS AND COMPARISONS 
By Anthony Clyne 


g - latest statistics, issued by the city 
authorities, give the number of places 
of amusement in New York as 1,540, with 
an aggregate seating capacity of 1,199,861. 
These figures include stadiums, playing- 
fields, cabarets, and dance-hails, as well as 
theatres, cinemas, and music auditoriums. 
Unfortunately there is no discrimination in 
these statistics between the last three. The 
total number of theatres, cinemas, 
music auditoriums § is 793, with 
seats, aS near as matters. 


and 
Qo00,000 


A New York friend assists with an 
estimate of 200 licensed theatres, provid- 
ing seats for some 340,000 persons. Among 
the city’s five boroughs, Manhattan leads, 
with not much less than two-thirds of the 
theatres. Brooklyn is next with about two- 
thirds of the remainder, leaving the other 
boroughs far behind. 


Manhattan contains New York’s ‘‘theatre- 
land,’’ with Brooklyn a_ bad _ second. 
Brooklyn, on the other hand, contains by 
far the largest number of cinemas, with 
Manhattan second, and the rest together 
having less than a third of the ‘* motion 
picture houses ’’ in the city. Theatres are 
therefore more concentrated in situation 
than cinemas, as we should expect. 


It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
within the last couple of years public dance 
halls have decreased in number. _ Includ- 
there now, about 750 
licences current. Many places of a similar 
however secure exemption from 
law by being incorporated as 
clubs. The authorities have now closed 
what were called ‘‘ closed ’’ dance halls, 
to which only men were admitted, the only 
women present being the hired instructors. 


ing cabarets, are 
nature, 
the licensing 


A recent report of the department re- 
sponsible for licensing comments on the 
amusements of Greenwich Village, of 
which rather lurid descriptions were 
brought back by visitors. ‘‘ The dance 
halls of Greenwich Village, which have 
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been criticized adversely by residents of 
the neighbourhood and property owners 
during the past three or four years, are no 
longer a source of serious complaint. Their 
character has changed for the better, gradu- 
ally but emphatically. The unsavoury 
Bohemianism introduced here when the 
dancing craze was at its height proved to 
be a passing fad.’’ 


Dance halls had been established in 
restaurants and tea-rooms in dingy base- 
ments where disreputable appearances were 


the best assets. While picturesque titles 
like ‘‘ Pirates’ Den’’ and _ ‘* Robbers’ 
Lair ’? were bestowed on them, they really 


resembled old junk shops, and the only 
justification for the use of such names was 
the price they charged for food and drink. 
‘* After a time,’’ continues the report, 
‘* they ceased to be an attraction to slum- 
ming parties and have now taken on a 
more normal appearance. Windows have 
been washed and the paint-brush has been 
used. The more undesirable places, hav- 
ing had their day, have passed out and 


their successors have assumed a_ more 
civilized appearance.’’ 
New York’s 200 theatres with 340,000 


seats gives it pre-eminency in the theatre- 
world. London has about fifty theatres 
and as many variety halls, and can accom- 
modate perhaps 100,000 spectators. Paris 
has sixty theatres, many quite small, and 
about the same number of seats as London. 


‘* Increasing population, prosperity, and 
the ruling passion for recreation rather 


than fireside reflections, create the demand 
for new amusement places.’’ This is the 
explanation given of the striking increase 
of theatres, cinemas, and so on, during the 
last ten years. The multiplication of 
theatres is assuredly not due to any pro- 
fuse flowering of dramatic art, or wide ex- 
pansion of dramatic appreciation. 


Despite the keen competition, the pro- 
ducer is now in a better position than ever 
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before. Back in the ’seventies and ’eighties 
it was a very risky business, and producers 
were mostly of an appropriate type to en- 
gage in the gamble, relying upon their own 
popularity as actors, generally of a pro- 
nounced histrionic temperament, as_ the 
conventional conception of this goes. The 
day of the shrewd, cautious, profit-seek- 
ing and security-seeking producer came 
later. Theatres were owned simply as real 
estate by men who knew little or nothing 
of the art or business of running them, 
functioning merely as landlords who leased 
them to producers who were nearly always 
popular actors. 


In those days theatrical operations 
scarcely appealed except to one who 
counted upon his own real or supposed 
genius and had a streak of the gambler in 
him. Bankruptcies were frequent conclu- 
sions to producing careers, and the pro- 
ducer simply looked for an engagement 
and hoped for better luck the next time. 
Then there were fires. That was a risk 
which had to be taken into account, for an 
astonishing number occurred. 


There was an interesting article in the 
Vew York Times a little time ago on the 
valuation of theatres as real estate. The 
theatre built by Edwin Booth at a cost of 
one million dollars in 1869 was sold at 
auction in 1876 for 507,500 dollars. Booth 
himself had invested near half-a-million in 
the venture. Such were the financial pros- 
pects of theatre-running in those times. 
There was a loss of 300,000 dollars on the 
first year of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The Bowery Theatre, we learn, 
was once knocked down for 106,000 dol- 
lars, including building, six lots of land, 
wardrobe, properties, machinery, and 
scenery. The Manhattan cost 175,000 
dollars, the Lyceum—the first of that name 
—50,000 dollars. 


A quarter of a century ago a new school 
of producers arose, the Frohman school, 
and a new spirit came into play. The old 
way of risking an investment on the 
glamour of a reputation or the pig-in-the- 
poke chance of a popular play could not 
survive. The Frohman group attained, by 
financial efficiency and astute showman- 
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ship, the control of a chain of theatres. 
Everything was on a business basis. The 
true cause of not a few failures previously 
was lack of capital, as well the taking of 
unguarded _ risks. Now theatres were 
financed on the principles of any other busi- 
ness. The show, whatever it was, was sub- 
jected to critical examination as a magnet 
to the public. It was expertly managed in 
every detail. Actors and actresses, and 
playwrights were tactfully induced to fur- 
nish just what was required of them. 


The rise of rivals on the same lines 
simply intensified the business organiza- 
tion of producing and accelerated the pace 
of its development. A by-product, so to 
speak, has been the diminution in the pro- 
portion of cheaper seats. The tendency is 
towards smaller theatres with all high- 
priced seats. The old-style producer-actor 
would never have been prevailed upon to 
sacrifice anything in the volume of the 
plaudits he anticipated. He was gratified 
by the size of the crowds he drew. The 
present style of producer is gratified by 
the size of the percentage of profits in the 
balance-sheets. Upkeep expenses of all 
kinds, besides the cost of the ground space, 
are cut down without anything like a pro- 
portionate decrease in the aggregate 
takings. 

So when the demand came, with the rise 
in the average level of incomes and the 
growing social habit of seeking amuse- 
ment constantly outside the home, there 
was no lack of business ability to exploit 
it, and theatres are still being built merrily, 
with confidence that saturation point is 
still far away. 


Jacinto Benavente, though enjoying a big 
reputation in his own country, has had 
only one play produced in England. 

His ‘‘ Field of Ermine ” was, however, 
given for the first time at the Etlinger 
Theatre on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
March 23. Produced originally in Madrid 
in 1916, it was subsequently played in 
Boston and Chicago, but this is the first 
London performance. The production was 
under the direction of Miss Margaret 
Halstan. 
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Committee of the 

National Festival of Community 
Drama met in London on the eve of the 
Festival, and unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the Festival shouid 
be held again next year. A Sub-Com- 
mittee has been formed to consider the 
drawing up of a more detailed set of rules 
to be observed by each area, since reports 


HE Central 


from various areas show that there is a 
need for a somewhat stricter definition 
than hitherto given. It is hoped that the 
rules wil! be circulated soon after Easter, 


so that there will be plenty of time for the 
various areas to put in hand their or- 
ganization on an even larger scale than 
last year. The financial problem has been 
more difficult in some areas than in others, 
but with the pooling of experience gained, 
it does not seem too much to hope that in 
future every area may realize the aim of 
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carrying on the festival without pecuniary 
loss. The performance at the New 
Theatre was well attended, and the finan. 
cial result shows a small balance in hand 
which will be administered by the Central 
Committee in such a manner as seems to 
them best for the general benefit of the 
Festival. In the meanwhile, may we be 
permitted to congratulate the Welwyn 
Garden City Theatre Society on their suc- 
cess, and to give them the League’s best 
wishes for a similar success in America in 
May. 


‘7 ) 


Music does not rightiy come within the 
province of the Drama League, but we 
cannot withhold some comment on the dis- 
aster which threatens Sir Henry Wood’s 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall. This is an 
incident which may well give pause to any- 
one who considers the fragile tenure by 
which both music and drama hold their 
very existence in the modern world. Un- 
happily it would be impossible for the 
world of the theatre to sustain any such 
loss as is threatened to the world of music, 
if only because it knows no _ institution 
comparable to the Queen’s Hall Promenade 
Concerts. These concerts, during four 
months in each year, did exactly for music 
what a national theatre might do for drama. 
The musical public realizes only too well 
what it will miss if the ‘*‘ Promenades ” are 
to cease. But in the sphere of drama we 
are ignorant of what we lack precisely be- 
cause we have never experienced it. We 
can only hope that the musical public will 
rally to their duty, and thus provide an 
object lesson to the theatre-going public of 
what they themselves might one day do. 
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We deplore the passing of the Gate 
Theatre Salon, a spirited venture which did 
much good work. Its rival, and now its 
successor, ‘‘ Playroom Six,’’ has a clear 
field before it which should be made the 
most of. Its recent performance of ‘‘Leonce 
and Lena,” by Georg Biichner, was one of 
the most perfect Little Theatre perform- 
ances which have come under our notice. 
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When Love Grows Up. By Constance Powell- 
Anderson; The Hour of Prospero. By C. E. 
Lawrence; The Were-Wolf. By Lady Alix 
Egerton; Exit Mrs. McLeerie. By J. J. Bell; 
Philemon and Baucis. By Kitty Barne; The 
Water-Woman. By Margaret Cooper; O Death, 
Where is Thy Sting. By Allan Monkhouse ; 
Emily’s Excuse. By A. J. Talbot. Gowans and 
Gray. 1s. each. 


Spring and Other Plays. By T. C. Murray. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Isabel’s Eleven. By H. F. Rubenstein. Benn. 
3s. 6d. 

Suicide and Other Comedies. By Conrad Seiller. 
Crowell. 

The Lighthouse. By K. C. Spiers. Adelphi 


Publishing Co. 
Akhnaton. By Adelaide Eden Philpotts. Butterworth. 
3s. 6d. 


BELIEVE that even now plays are published in 

the old-fashioned ‘“‘ acting editions.’’ Wretchedly 

bound and printed, these “‘ acting editions ”’ 
are survivals of the days when the plays published 
for amateurs to act were of the sort which nobody 
would have dreamed of preserving on their book- 
shelves after they had acted them. The plays whicn 
Messrs. Gowans and Gray publish at a_ shillin;y 
each are admirable examples of the consideration 
with which even the lowest-priced plavs are now 
treated by publishers. The only fault of these 
extremely pleasant little books is that from the 
point of actor, producer, and stage manager the 
pages are far too small. It is extremely incon- 
venient during rehearsals to have to be continually 
turning the page, and in the prompt corner it is 
even more inconvenient. 

The least successful of this batch are ‘* When 
Love Grows Up” and “* The Hour of Prospero’ 
—in which Shakespeare is made to discuss his work 
and his soul in a manner which reads like a series 
of quotations from a very flowery text-book on 
Shakespeare translated into the first person singular. 
Lady Egerton’s mystery play is competently done, 
but these attempts at raising an outworn literary 
form from the dead savour of literary affectation 
of a peculiarly sterile sort. ‘‘ Exit Mrs. McLeerie ”’ 
is one of the most frank and joyous farces 
that 1 know. ‘‘ Philemon and Baucis”’ is that 
very rare thing, a play for children (not necessarily 
a play to be performed by children) written without 
the smallest trace of condescension. ‘‘ The Water- 
Woman is another rarity. a play written in verse 
really suited to the stage, verse which is swift, easy 
nd natural, and yet vivid enough to make its 
elect in spite of the rate at which the phrases are 
swept by on the tide of the dialogue. Unfortunately 
the play is of little value, as a weak plot is made 
to look even weaker by being badly handled and 
mercilessly spun out. For those who have a sweet 
tooth there is ‘‘ O Death, Where is Thy Sting,’ a 
beautifully finished piece of sentimentality of the 
Christmas number variety. Which brings us to the 
‘ast and best of the batch, ‘‘Emily’s Excuse.’’? Even 
those self-conscious sentimentalists who blush and 





THE MONTH'S BOOKS 


Reviewed by Norman Marshall 


squirm unhappily at the merest hint of sentimen- 
tality will be able to put up with this very moving 
little play, for its sentimentality is of the virile 
sort which rises out of a genuinely realistic handling 
of character and situation. 

This combination of severe realism and virile 
sentimentalism is fully developed in Mr. Murray’s 
‘* The Spring,’’ one of the best one-act plays of the 
last year or two. There has not been an Irish 
playwright since ‘‘ The Playboy ’”’ was written who 
has not been compared by at least some of his 
reviewers to Synge, but Mr. Murray is the only one 
who has some trace of Synge’s finest quality—the 
creation of great emotional effects out of an accept- 
nce of the hard facts of everyday life. 





In ‘‘ Isabel’s Eleven’? Mr. Rubenstein has got 
hold of material for a really first-class comedy about 
the complications which ensue between two families 
living next door to each other when one lot of 
children read *‘ The Younger Generation ’’ and pro- 
test against the old-fashioned views of their parents, 
while the grievance of the boy and girl next door 
is that their parents are so ‘‘ advanced ”’ that they 
are a_ positive nuisance. Unfortunately Mr. 
Rubenstein has realized the comic possibilities of the 
situation only too well, and scribbled off a play 
relying always on the most obvious methods of 
raising a laugh. Really witty lines and purely 
schoolboyish jokes tumble over each other helter- 
skelter, and again and again chances for brilliant 
comedy are thrown aside for the easier methods of 
farce. 

In Mr. Seiller’s plays there is the same fault of 
being content to find a good situation and then let- 
ting it go romping down the easiest and most 
obvious paths. The very fresh and neat little play 
which gives the title to the book is easily the best 
of the collection. Two of the plays I did not read. 
They- deal with Pierrot and Columbine. In one 
year I saw eleven plays in which Pierrot and 
Columbine appeared, and read twenty-seven more. 
So now nothing on earth will induce me to see 
or read another play in which Pierrot and Colum- 
bine appear. 

As for the remaining two plays on the list, I 
thoroughly enjoyed ‘‘ The Lighthouse,’’ a sound, 
slightly old-fashioned play—I nearly described it 
as a ‘“* drama ’’—with an honest plot and any 
amount of opportunities for solidly spectacular pro- 
duction. ‘* Akhnaton ’’ I found extremely heavy 





going. 
lohn Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist. 
Duckworth. 6s. 


By R. H. 
Coats. 
It seems incredible that anybody should write a 
book about a contemporary dramatist and yet show 
no sign of ever having seen any of his plays in the 
theatre, make no reference to the way in which the 
plays have been produced, of show they were received 
by the audiences, of how the chief characters were 
acted. Yet books of this sort continue to appear. 
The latest is Mr. Coats’s pedestrian examination 
of Galsworthy as a critic of our social system. And 
yet Mr. Coats actually describes his book as a study 
of ‘* John Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist ’’! 
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A NEW PIRANDELLO PRODUCTION 


By Professor A. E. Morgan 


NCE again the Sheffield Playgoers’ 
Society, who were bold enough some 
ago to produce ‘ Back to 
Methuselah,’’ have played for heavy stakes 
by performing for the first time in this 
country Pirandello’s ‘‘ Il Giuoco Delle 
Parti,” which Mr. C. K. Scott Moncrieff 
has translated as ‘‘The Game as He Played 
It.” And they have won. The stage at 
their disposal is seriously limited; but by 


few years 


a skilful use of curtain sets, and by a dis- 
creet disposition of the actors, the pro- 
ducer, Mrs. Storr Best, utilized her space 


to the utmost advantage and gave an effect 
of spaciousness which was really lacking. 

The play is typical Pirandello. As in 
most of his plays that have been seen in 
this country, he is concerned with prob- 
ing into the profundities of human _ per- 
sonality and of seeking to find firm foot- 
ing in the shifting sands of reality. What 
is reality? What is truth? These are the 
questions which he poses time and again 
in ** Right You Are,’’ in ‘‘Six Characters,’’ 
in ** Henry IV,’ and indeed in almost 
every play. As he puts it in this play, the 
vital requisite for every man and woman 
is to find a pivot on which life can rest and 


turn. Some point of assured solidity is 
necessary. In Six Characters *’ he extols 
the solid reality of art. The life of these 


six creatures of dramatic fiction, like the 
eternal figures of love and beauty on Keat’s 
Urn, more real than the 
ephemeral creatures of our world who pro- 
duce or act or witness the play. In 
‘* Henry IV” the actuality of our life 
pales into the insignificance of a wraith 
when faced by the reality of history or the 

dman who has cast off al! 
the perishable trappings of our passing life. 


Grecian are 


reality of the m 
The lunatic has a sure pivot on which life 
turns without interference from temporary 
events. 
Leone Gala, in this play, preaches the 
His wife is an admirable 
text; and he also uses her as congregation. 
She is an temperamental woman, 
and her unstable character flashes in every 
direction. A bundle of neuroses, Silia has 
life. Her cynical, self-pos- 
knows that her dominant 


familiar gospel. 


erratic, 


no foothold in 
sessed husband 


QO 





mood is hatred of himself and he sees that 
her lover, Guido Venanzi, is forcing him 
to a duel with a renowned swordsman to 
get rid of him. With cold scorn of public 
opinion he exploits the rules of the game 
of honour for his own ends and sends Guido 
to the duel in his place, knowing the like 
lihood of the event. Guido is killed and 
the curtain falls on the distracted couple 
torn by conflicting agonies and passions. 
Much of the play is so-called philoso- 
phical disquisition; but Pirandello js 
enough of a dramatist to know the value 
and to give as much as is 
necessary to sustain the play. The serious 
of all Pirandello’s drama is 
here. He is a psychological 
an original outlook and with 

penetrating insight; but creatures 
whom he pins to the board for our exam- 
ination are mean little beings. It may be 


of incident 


shortcoming 
very 
analyst with 


obvious 


these 


interesting and profitable to study healthy 
or pathological types with the eye of a 


scientist; but great art springs only from 
a comprehension and a sympathy which 


are devoted to what is great in human 
life. Great art expands the soul: Piran- 


dello contracts it. He may be useful as a 
social and psychological antiseptic; but the 
real clea -S are pure water and sunshine. 
You cannot quench your thirst for ever by 
sucking a lemon. This is not to say that 
the play was not well worth production. 
The Playgoers’ Society is to be not only 
congratulated but thanked for their initia- 
ive which gave three highly appreciative 
audiences the chance of seeing this play 
unknown in England. 

The bulk of the work fell to Mr. Edmund 
Winfield, as Leone Gala, and Mrs. Davidson 
who took the part of Silia, the wife. They 
both gave very fine performances. Mr. 
Winfield had the subtler problem and his 
interpretation was sure and effective. In 
this play he has added to the deserved repu- 
tation which he already enjoys in Sheffield. 
Mr. E. F. Watling, as Guido Venanzi, 
lacked flexibility and the consequence was 
a performance sound in the main but not 
wholly convincing. A cast of sixteen 1s 4 
strain on the resources of most amateur 
societies, but the level exceedingly 
well maintained. 
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A NEGLECTED DRAMATIST 


By C. M. Nesbitt 


HE neglect of Alfred de Musset as 
a dramatist is a very curious 


shenomenon. His friends and contem- 
goraries ignored his plays until they were 
brought to their notice via Russia by Mme. 
Allan, an actress who saw the ‘‘ Caprice ’’ 
acted in a little theatre in St. Petersburg, 
tried to get a translation of it, found that 
it had originally been written in French 
and played it on her return to Paris in 
1847, some ten after its first 
publication. 

A passing favour was then granted to 
some of the other plays of Musset, which 
somewhat atoned for the earlier neglect 
shown them, but it must be acknowledged 
that the nineteenth century did not deserve 
even the few good dramatists it produced. 
In all criticisms of Musset’s work there is 
atone of patronage noticeable as soon as 
one comes to his plays. They are called 
charming, delicate, well written, fantastic, 
and dismissed at that. The whole implica- 
tion of the critic is—Mighty pretty but not 
really plays. 

Now it is true that Musset, disappointed 
by the ilf-success of his first play—‘‘ La 
Nuit Vénitienne ”"—ostensibly ceased to 
write for the theatre. His plays were to 
be seen in the mind’s eye, by a reader 
comfortably ensconced in his ‘‘ fauteuil.’’ 

“Un _ spectacle 

commune, 

Et tu verras le mien sans quitter ton fauteuil.”’ 


years 


ennuyeux est chose assez 


He did not intend to bother himself about 
length of scene, difficulties of presentation, 
good acting parts. He would write to 
amuse himself. 

There is no denying the fact that this 
attitude has made some of his plays un- 
suitable for presentation. ‘‘ La Coupe et 
les Cévres ’’? shows us the hero setting his 
paternal home on fire, gives us one scene, 
“A Plain—Frank meets a young Girl,”’ 
containing ten lines, while in Act IV the 


hero indulges in a monologue of some 
three hundred lines or more. But Musset 
was at heart a real dramatist, with the 


dramatist’s power of creating living beings, 
and presenting them to us in vividly in- 
teresting situations. Therefore almost 


involuntarily, it would seem, as he con- 
tinued to write plays they grew more man- 
ageable, more actable, and the impatient 
reader longs to see them actually in move- 
ment before him, for, like all true plays, 
they are not complete in the study, they 
call urgently for interpretation. 

And in England, at the present moment, 
when so many amateur societies are anxi- 
ously seeking for something different to 
do, Musset should offer a way of escape 
for many a season. The very points that 
make the professional producer hesitate 
to produce his plays—even while admiring 
them—should make the amateur rejoice in 
heir discovery. The settings are at times 
fantastic (‘‘ The scene is where you will ”’ 
-—-A Quoi Révent les Jeunes Filles; ‘‘ A 
Street in Venice, a canal in the back- 
ground—Night—‘‘ Une Nuit Vénitienne ”’). 
Costumes and accessories are naturally 
also of fantastic or period types. Since the 
author thinks only of character and idea, 
not of the managerial exigencies of length 
with curtains to suit the bar tenders, there 
is little or no padding, the incidents follow 
each other naturally and some of the 
shorter plays therefore are written in one 
or two a length hated of the pro- 
producer, but no hindrance, it 
would seem, to the amateur. 

The English neglect of Musset is all 
the more striking in that he is the one 
real inheritor of the Shakespearean tradi- 
tion. His admiration for Shakespeare knew 
no bounds—‘* Hamlet is as great as the 
Orestes, Macbeth as great as CEdipus, and 
I do not know what play to put beside 
Othello,’’ he says in his Essay on Tragedy. 
He quotes Shakespeare in his plays, 
deliberately uses the Jachimo story in Bar- 
berine (one of his least successful come- 
dies, by the way) writes a full-length, 
powerful Historical Renaissance Tragedy 
in Lorezzaccio, and almost equals his 
master in his power of creating continu- 
ally fresh and vivid types of young girl, 
frank, romantic, rusée, innocent, dreamy 


t 


acts, 


fessional 


or practical as the case may be. 
There is undoubtedly a revival of interest 
in Musset’s plays at present. 


A short time 


gi 





ago the well-known Golder’s Green Society 
gave the exquisite little comedy—‘' A 
Door must be either Open or Shut.’’ In the 
January number of the Drama a design 
for the scene in ‘‘ Perdican and Camilla ”’ 
was reproduced. This design had been 
used apparently by the Interlude Theatre 
Guild in their production of ‘‘ Ou ne 
Badine pas avec l’'Amour,” and the Re- 
naissance Theatre is to produce the same 
play in the spring of this year. Let us 
hope these are indications of a fuller know- 
ledge of a neglected master’s work. 

LIST OF SUITABLE 
I.—Musset’s Own 
1. ** Un Caprice 
women, I man. 


PLAYS. 
Period. 
**: One Act Comedy, 


to 


2. ‘* Il ne faut Jurer de Rien” (‘*You 
Never Can Tell ’’) Three Acts, 2 women, 
men. 

‘**L’Ane et le Ruisseau’’ (‘‘ You 
take a Horse to Water ’’): Post- 
humous Comedy in One Act, 2 women, 


+ 


ye 


Can 


2 men. 
4. ‘“* Il faut qu’une Porte Soit Ou- 
verte on Fermée,’? Comedy, i man, 1 
woman. 
5. ‘* Un Souper Chez Mademoiselle 


” 


Rachel. 
This last is a sketch from real life, and 
was never intended for acting, but it is 
written entirely in dialogue and would give 
in twenty minutes a vivid picture of Rachel 
as a young woman, and of her home life. 
[1.—Plays of More Fantastic Type. These 
all show Shakespearean influence. 
1. ‘‘A Quoi Révent les Jeunes Filles” : 
lwo Acts, 3 women, 4 men, Comedy. 


s, * oes de 


Caprices Marianne ”’ 
ragi-Comedy—scene Naples. 
3. ‘* Fantasio ”’ 
Acts, fine part for chief man. 
women, 8 men. 


Comedy in Two 
Scene— 
Vlunich; 2 


4. ‘Ou ne Badine pas avec |’Amour” : 


Three Acts, Tragi-Comedy, curious use 


of Chorus; interesting to producer as 


well as actors. 
1{1.—‘* Lorenzaccio ”’ Five Act His- 
torical Tragedy—Florence-—Large cast. 


Shakespearean influence. 
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“CONCERNING PRODUCTION” 
A Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Filmer, in his exception- 
ally interesting articles entitled ‘‘ Concer. 
ing Production,’’ has rendered the rather 
doubtful service of being both provocative 
and obscure. Despite his claim that the 
purpose of these articles is ‘‘ theatric ex. 
amination,’ he has yet sufficiently estab. 
lished his sympathy with presentational 
drama to provoke some of us to criticism, 
\t the same time he makes such state. 
ments as ‘* get the play as a whole, as an 
ensemble, not into the minds of the people 
‘in front’ but, a very different matter, 
into the collective mind of the audience” 

-which, | suggest with all diffidence, is 
too vague to be valuabie. 


My personal objection to the presenta- 
tionalism which Mr. Filmer upholds is that 
it admits an audience into an art which 
they can neither embellish nor illumine and 
implies a setting which was probably never 
within the author’s concept. Admittedly, 
there may be some gain in the latter where 
the author, through inclination or ignor- 
ance of dramatic technique, demands s0 
much realism that it dominates the 
action; but taking for example a dramatist 
of such admitted skill as Mr. Shaw, it 
should be obvious that a presentational set- 
ting must inevitably detract from the 
localised nature of much of the action and 
characterization. For instance, if we dress 
a production of ‘‘ Candida ”’ in a severely 
presentational robe, we shall lose the in- 
timately accurate picture of the slum 
vicarage which is essential to the action. 
By this I do not suggest that we should 
show every join in the wallpaper, but 
merely that we endeavour to overweight 
the action neither with realism nor pre- 
sentationalism. Our object should be to 
obtain such a harmony of the two that the 
setting is not consciously noticed by the 
playgoer at all. It will then be a con- 
tribution to whatever atmosphere may be 
needed as a background to the play. 


must not see the 


For the playgoer 
To him the stage 


machinery of playacting. 
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‘CAMPBELL OF KILMHOR.’’ AS PERFORMED 
BY THE BLAIRGOWRIE AND RATTRAY 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SOCIETY AT THE 
NEW THEATRB, FEB. 21, 1927. 
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—is this too dreadfully Victorian ?—should 
be a picture and a book with the revela- 
tion of intellect and intuitive impulse which 
is the essence of artistic ‘‘ creation.” 
And just as the pleasure of reading Jane 
Austen is enhanced by her felicitous air 
of isolation from her characters, so the 
playgoer’s pleasure is increased if he can 
feel a similar detachment in watching a 
play. We admit Conrad and not Wells as 
the greater artist because Conrad stands 
apart from his created people, observing 
and commenting, but never judging; 
while Wells, fired with a passion for truth 
and progress, walks and talks with his 
characters persuading them into his own 
mood. When playgoers become imbued 
with such partiality we may say good-bye 
to drama as an art. 


Let the player and the play and the play- 
setting be harmonized by the producer into 
a composition of form, intellect, intuition 
and sound. Let that composition be so 
executed that there are no rough edges 
where the elements meet. Let the play- 
goer know nothing of the making but only 
of the accomplished fact. Let the player 
not consciously rely on his audience for 
stimulation. Let there be as complete a 
severance between actor and playgoer as 
there is between gallery walker and artist 
—and there you have a detachment in the 
cool impartiality of which, criticism, ap- 
preciation and above all creation, will have 
most opportunity to thrive. And not only 
that—you will also have the quietness in 
which the author’s intuitions will stimulate 
those of his audience; quite a different 
and a far more vivid experience to the 
playgoer than that in which his intelligence 
and imagination are required to supple- 
ment those of the author’s before the form 
which we call drama is complete. 


Great drama is essentially human and 
commonplace, a harmony of creation and 
photography. Divorce it from the intimate 
commonplaces of everyday experience and 
you lose the keystone to its revelation of 
life. Drive it into the narrow channels of 
sheer intellectualism and you break the 
ladder of its progress towards an under- 
standing of the poetic in life. For one of 
the secrets of art is surely that a little vul- 





“ CONCERNING PRODUCTION ”’ 


garity tempers the purely 
brings it to life. 

So keep your cottage chintzes if they 
intensify the author’s expression. Keep 
even the marble nobs under the Victorian 
mantelshelves if they help the playgoer to 
a sympathy with that expression. But 
away with chintzes and nobs—and even 
practical doors and furniture—when they 
threaten to dominate in the composition. 


ezsthetic and 


G. E. MiIppLepITCH 


THE CAMBRIDGE FESTIVAL 
THEATRE 


The first four productions of the term have amply 
fulfilled the high expectations which have been 
formed of the productions at this theatre. In com- 
pliance with the best tradition of the Repertory 
movement, they have been largely of an experi- 
mental nature. The season opened with an impres- 
sive representation of T. E. Ellis’ ‘‘ Heraclius.’’ 
This is historical drama at its best, and the spirit 
of pageantry was enhanced by the beautiful 
costumes loaned by Lord Howard de Walden. The 
leading part was interpreted in a truly imperial 
manner by Mr. T. G. Saville, who for the first time 


took an important part in the productions at the 
theatre. 
This was followed by a_ representation of 


Beatrice Mayor’s ‘* Pleasure Garden,’’ which, al- 
though it left many of the audience very puzzled, 
yet was the source of much laughter. This play is 
an attempt at impressionism. It has no fixed plot, 
but shows the events of a day in a public garden. 
The various episodes are bound together by the 
fiction that they are being studied by a young stu- 
dent of zoology (excellently acted by Mr. Hedley 
Briggs) who turns to human beings in place of 
crabs. Naturally the characters portrayed are 
caricatures, otherwise the play would have been 
dull beyond words. 

The next week’s production was in the form of a 
quadruple bill. ‘* The Glittering Gates,’’ by Lord 
Dunsany was a burlesque, well interpreted by Mr. 
T. R. Saville and Mr. Torin Thatcher. But some- 
how we are not quite sure whether the author is 
not pulling our legs the whole time. ‘‘ The 
Stronger,’’ by August Strindberg, was a very sharp 
contrast to the former sketch and some of the best 
acting was shown by Miss Rita Daniel, who does 
not say a word throughout the piece but listens to 
the ranting of a married actress, Miss Peggy 
Calthrop, who gets wilder and wilder as her un- 
married friend gets cooler and cooler. The mystical 
drama of Yeats as evinced in ‘* On Baile’s Strand ”’ 
was most delightfully interpreted by the company, 
and the scenery was of extreme beauty, the whole 
effect being in varied shades of grey. The super- 
natural characters of the Old Man and the Fool 


were masked, the masks being designed by Mr. 
Hedley Briggs. 


The beauty of the poetry was much 
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enhanced by the beauty of the production, for which 
the Festival Theatre will soon be far-famed. The 
last part of the programme was a few dance cameos 
arranged by Miss Ninette de Valois, who seems to 
have been much influenced by the Russian Ballet. 
On the whole the effects were good, although the 
dancing was not all of the best. 

Finally, as the fourth production of the term, 
ma Macleod’s ‘* The Immortal Hour ”’ was given 
in the form of a static drama. The drama did not 
lose much in beauty through the absence of the 
music, although those who had seen it as an opera 





THE CAMBRIDGE FESTIVAL THEATRE 





could not 
music. 


words 
The whole was acted in a most mystical 
manner, and much of the verse was monotonously 


help associating the with the 


chanted. The scenery was entirely in keeping with 
the supernatural air of the piece, and it was wel] 
interpreted by all the members of the Cast, con- 
sidering the difficulties of the experiment. This 
was followed by a short sketch by Lady Gregory, 
entitled *‘ The Workhouse Ward,’’ which suffered 
very much from the rather inadequate attempts of 
English actors to speak brogue. 


W. E. Wy. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


rTHE PANTON ARTS CLUB. 
Ihe Panton Players gave their second production 
at the Blackfriars Theatre on February 1, when a 
bill of short plays by members of the Literary 


Section of the Panton Arts Club was presented. 

One of these, Maud Cassidy, was the winner of 
the Bronze Medal (awarded by Miss Lily Brayton) 
at the last playwriting competition held by the 
club. ‘‘ A Family Matter,’’ the play produced on 
February 1, is a simple little drama of Lancashire 
life, in which the author shows great sympathy 
with and intimate knowledge of Northern character, 
and the atmosphere of a Lancashire home is 
admirably caught. 

Julian 


known as 


Thorpe, the other author represented, is 
a writer of short stories, one of which, 


** Tactics,’’ published in the American Dial, of 
May, ig26, has been included in the ‘* Roll of 
Honour ”’ in the volume of ‘‘ Best Short Stories 
of 1926,’’ published by Jonathan Cape. ‘* Wind- 





mill Cottage,’’ the play presented at the Black- 
friars Theatre, is different in character from the 





other work of this author, which is distinguished 
by a penetrating, psychological analysis in portray- 
ing human nature. ‘* Windmill Cottage’ is in 
light in—an amusing comedy, in which Angela 
and jack Stagg succeed in disposing of their 
tumbledown Tudor cottage for an exorbitant sum, 
thus finding a way out of pressing financial 
difficulties. 

Ir ital music was rendered by the Alleyne 
lri \lleyne, Iris Percy-Smith and Lucie 
Van 

Th ctors for the productions of the Panton 
Arts Clul s well the plays to be produced, are 


chosen through the half-yearly competitions of the 





Festival of Arts and Letters. The syllabus for 
1927 is blished in the Panton Magazine, a 
quarterly review of literature and the arts, with 
special reference to the activities of the different 
sections of the Club. 

The ymmmittee has under consideration some 





three-act and four-act plays, which will probably 
West-End theatre during the 


be produced at a 





coming half-y ar 


E. M. Fry. 


HUDDERSFIELD THESPIANS. 


The Society opened the second half of their 
1926-7 programme with a performance of “ Jane 


Clegg,’’ by St. John Ervine. 
Gaiety, Manchester, by Miss 
Clegg ’’ is one of the finest 
naturalistic type of play in existence. The pro- 
ducer and cast aimed at giving a_ presentation 
suitable to the play—simple, unassuming, and yet 
forceful—and on the whole they succeeded very 
well. Perhaps the chief fault lay in the matter of 
accent; written in mild cockney, the words were 
spoken partly in that dialect and partly in a more 
or less disguised northern accent. 

The February production was a Triple Bill, all 
three plays being by Yorkshire playwrights. The 


First produced at the 
Horniman, “ Jane 
examples of the 


first, ‘* Grandest Lad i’ Burton’? was by F. A. 
Carter, some of whose earlier plays, especially 
** Fooils an’ th’er Brass,’? have been produced 
many times. It is a_ simple village tale, 


distinguished principally by its humorous and 


racy dialogue, which is in the local dialect 
of the small town of Kirkburton.  ‘* Gruach,” 


the second item, is a _ tale in blank verse 
of the wooing of Macbeth, by Gordon Bottom- 
ley. The setting for this, the interior of the 
residence of a Scottish chieftain who is about to 
wed Gruach when she captivates and elopes with 
Macbeth, he, lost in the wild north, having called 
perchance late on the wedding eve, is probably the 
finest ever constructed by the stage staff. Produced 
under the able guidance of Harold Hallas, the cast 
g a rendering in which the standard of elocu- 
tion was high. The third play, ‘‘ The Way of an 
Angel,’’ by James R. Gregson, is a delightful little 
comedy for three characters, which, although 
written in the Yorkshire dialect, might well be 
played in any other, or in fact, in no dialect. It 
i pleasing and original version of the eternal 
iangle, in which the husband, by assuming an 


AVE 





parently simple and confidential attitude towards 
man who threatens to wreck his home life, 
succeeds in frightening him away, turning his wife 
igainst him, and restoring domestic peace. It is 
play well worth consideration by societies on the 
of about thirty 





look-out for simple one-act play 
minutes’ duration. 


L. A. C. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 


For readers interested in the 


HISTORY OF BRITISH DRAMA 


The following list which, of course, does not claim to be exhaustive, was compiled by the 
League at the request of the National Book Council. All the books mentioned are in the 
Library, or may be purchased through the Drama League Bookshop, 8 Adelphi Terrace, 
: ; London, W.C.2. All prices are net. 
GENERAL HISTORY. 
The Old Drama and the New. W5iiiamM ARCHER. (Heinemann.) 1923. ios. 6d. 
A Short History of English Drama. Benjamin BRAWLEY. (Harrap.) 1921. 7s. 6d. 


( 
Drama. AsHLey Dukes. (Williams and Norgate.) 1926. 2s. 
Cambridge History of English Literature. 14 vols. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 1907-16. 25s. each. Especially Vols. V, Vi. The drama to 1642. 
iThe English Stage, 1660-1830. 10 vols. JoHN GeNnestT. (Carrington.) 1832. 


A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern Times. 6vols. K. MANTzIUus. 
(Duckworth.) 1903-21. Vols. 1-5, 16s. each; Vol. 6, 28s. 

British Drama. ALLARDYCE NIco.Lit. (Harrap.) 1925. 12s. 6d. 

+A Short History of the English Stage. WK. Farquitarson SHarp. (W. Scott.) 
1g0Q0. 

Shakspere to Sheridan. Atwin THALER. (Milford.) 1922. 21s. 

1 History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of Queen Anne. 3 vols. 
Sir A. W. Warp. (Macmillan.) 1899. 36s. 

TEXTS. 

tepresentative English Comedies. 3 vols. Ed. C. M. Gaytey. (Macmillan.) 
1913-21. 12s. 6d. each. 

The Chief British Dramatists excluding Shakespeare: Twenty-five plays from 
the middle of the fifteenth century to the end of the nineteenth. Ed. BRANDER 
MattHews and P. R. Lieper. (Harrap.) 1925. I5s. 

MEDIAEVAL DRAMA. 

The Medieval Stage. 2 vols. E. K. CuampBers. (Milford.) 1903. 36s. 

TEXTS. 

Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas. Ed. J. Q. Apams. (Harrap.) 1925. 12s. 6d. 

English Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes. Ed. A. W. Potiarp. (Mil- 
ford.) 1923. 8s. 6d. 

Everyman with other Interludes. Ed. E. Ruys. (Dent.) 1906. as. 

The Mummers’ Play. R. J. E. Tippy. (Milford.) 1923. 14s. 

* ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. 

Shakespearean Playhouses. J. Q. Avams. (Constable.) 1920. aus. 

Shakspere and his Predecessors. F.S. Boas. (Murray.) 1925. 7s. 6d. 

University Drama in the Tudor Age. F. S. Boas. (Milford.) 1914. 16s. 

The Tudor Drama. C. F. Tucker Brooke. (Constable.) 1911. 16s. 

The Elizabethan Stage. 4 vols. E. K. Cuampers. (Milford.) 1923. 43 10S. 

English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare. W. Creizenacn. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson.) 1916. 18s. 

The Story of Elizabethan Drama. G. B. Harrison. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 1924. 5S. 

The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies. W. J. Lawrence. (Shake- 

_ Speare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon.) 1912-13. 12s. 6d. 

Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642. 2 vols. F. E. SCHELLING. (Constable.) 1908. 
£2 10s. 

Elizabethan Playwrights. F. E. Scneruinc. (Harper.) 1925. 12s. 6d. 

Elizabethan Drama. Janet SpENS. (Methuen.) 1922. 5s. 

Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English Drama. J. A. Symonps. (Murray.) 
1924. 10s. 6d. j 


TEXTS. 
Early English Classical Tragedies. Ed. J. W. Cunuirre. (Milford.) 1912. 
10s. 6d. 
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Specimens of the Pre-Shakespearian Drama. 2 vols. Ed. J. M. Manty. (Ginn.) 
1897. 10s. 6d. each. 

Chief Elizabethan Dramatists: Selected Plays. Ed. W. A. NEILSON. 
1923. 12s. 6d. 

Minor Elizabethan Plays. 2 vols. Ed. A. TuHornpike. (Dent.) 
2s. each. Vol. 1, Tragedy; Vol. 2, Comedy. 


Six Plays by Contemporaries of Shakespeare. Ed. C. B. WHEELER. (Milford.) 
I9I5. 25. 


(Harrap.) 


1910, 


RESTORATION DRAMA. 
Restoration Comedy, 1660-1720. BoNnaMy Dosree. (Milford.) 1924. 6s. 
A History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700. ALLARDYCE NicoLtL. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 1923. 16s. 
+ The Comedy of Manners. JouN PatmerR. (Bell.) 1913. 
TEXTs. 
Restoration Plays. Ed. E. Ruys. (Dent.) 1906. 2s. 
Restoration Comedies. Ed. MontaGue Summers. (Cape.) 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DRAMA. 
The Drama of Sensibility. E. Bernspaum. (Milford.) 1921. 10s. 6d. 
| English Pastoral Drama. JEANNETTE Marks. (Methuen.) 1908. 
A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama. 1700-1750. 
Nicott. (Cambridge University Press.) 1925. 18s. 
A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama. 1750-1800. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 1927. 16s. 
+ Garrick and His Circle. Mrs. CLemenr Parsons. (Methuen.) 1906. 
MODERN DRAMA. 


A Short View of the English Stage. 1900-1926. James AGaTE. (Jenkins.) 1926. 
2s. 6d. 


A Study of the Modern Drama, Barretr H. Criark. (Appleton.) 1925. 15s. 
The New Spirit in the European Theatre, 1914-24. HuNntTLY CarTER. (Benn.) 
1925. 25S. 


The Contemporary Drama of England. T. H. Dickinson. (Murray.) 1920. 
7s. 6d. 


IQ92I. I5S. 


ALLARDYCE 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL, 


Vincent Crummles: His Theatre and His Times. Harvey Darton. (Wells, 
Gardner). 1926. £2 2s. 

The Youngest Drama. AsuHiey Dukes. (Benn.) 1923. 8s. 6d. 

Our Irish Theatre. Lavy Grecory. (Putnam’s.) 1914. 10s. 6d. 

The ‘‘ Old Vic.’”’ CiceLy HAMILTON AND Lilian Bay.is. (Cape.) 1925. 12s. 6d. 

The Repertory Theatre. Percivat P. Howe. (Secker.) i1g10. 5s. 

A History of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre. BacHeE MattHews. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 1924. 7s. 6d. 

Tendencies of Modern English Drama. A. 
10s. 6d. 

The Story of the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
Windus.) 1925. 16s. 

London’s Lost Theatres of the Nineteenth Century. 
1925. 18s. 

The Twentieth Century Theatre. FRaNK Vernon. (Harrap.) 1924. 55. 


Sheridan to Robertson: A Study of the Nineteenth Century London Stage. 7 
E. B. Watson. (Milford.) 1926. 25s. 


**Many of the plays of dramatists of the Elizabethan and Restoration | 
periods are published in the following series: 


Mermaid. Best plays of the Old Dramatists. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Everyman. (Dent.) 2s. each. 


Temple Dramatists. (Dent.) 1s. 6d. each. 
Belles Lettres. (Harrap.) 4s. 6d. each. 


E. Morcan. (Constable.) 1924. | 
Nice. Piayrair. (Chatto and 


E. Suerson.  (Lane.) 


3s. 6d. each. 


No attempt can here be made to supply a Shakespearean bibliography, for 7 


which reference should be made to: A Shakespeare Reference Library. 
Str Srpney Lee anv Sir Epmunp Cuameers. (English Association.) 1925. IS 


+ This book is out of print but is in the Drama League Library. 








SCENIC 


FOR THE AMATEUR 


Write for Price List of Scene Canvas, Colours, Aniline 

Dyes, Brushes, etc. Also Coloured Sheet Gelatine for 

Lighting Effects. Coloured Lacquers for Lamns. Foil 

Papers. Gold, Silver and Coloured Bronzes. Orsedue 

for Gold Showers. Lightning Cartoonists. Paper, 
Chalks, Easels, ete. 


DEPT. D. 


+} BRODIE & MIDDLETON, 
7 79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 








Authors ! 


invited to forward Plays, Novels 
for translations into German 


JOHANNES UHLMANN 
Retired Member of “ Staatstheater”’ Berlin 


Address: “THORNHILL,” GREENPOINT, CAPETOWN 


ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE'S THEATRE 


36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.€.1 


Telephone: Museum 9469 
Hen. Director - - - - - Miss Eprrn Nevace 
Director and Producer: Miss MAUDE SCOTT 


PLAYS FOR LENT: 

March 17 & 19—‘‘ Good Friday” John Masefield 
March 24 & 26—Little Plays of St. Francis, Part 1 
March 31 & April 2— ,, ef Pm Part 2 
April 7 & 9— se BS a Part 3 
Matinee— Laurence Housman 

April 9, at 3 p.m. “‘ Good Friday” Jokn Masefield 

Admission 6d., Reserved Seats 1/3 and 2/4 


NOTE— There are vacancies for men in the Acting Body, 


The following Courses run in direct connexion 
with the Theatre :— 

1. Practical Courses in Play Production for 
Community Theatres (see leaflet). 

A Special Movement Section: Technique of 
Classic Movement and Dance, Mime (Commedia 
dell’ Arte) and Psychology of Gesture. 

Courses for Teachers, ‘‘ Dramatic Art as an 
Educational Subject.” 

Tuition may also be had in Elocution, Acting, 
Dancing, Fencing, etc. Private and Class Lessons. 
Students are used in the Theatre Productions. 








W hy Hire Costumes? 








THE THREE MASKS 


71 NEWHALL STREET 
— BIRMINGHAM —— 


Will make all kinds of 
Stage properties, costumes, 
fancy dresses, masks and 
head-dresses, for little more 
than the usual hiring fees. 


—— Proprietors 


U.R. Fletcher : M. F. Wainwright : P. L. Fisher. 











The PANTON MAGAZINE 


The Magazine of the coming Writer and Artist 
A Quarterly Review of Literature and the Art 
JANUARY—MARCH Number, 1927 


FICTION. fprwty Eutbitios, POETRY. 
The APRIL—JUNE Number, 1927 will be-2 


Special Art Number 


The Syllabus of the Competitions of the Half-yearly Festival of Arts 
and Letters (organised by the Panton Arts Club) and results of these 
Competitions will be published in the PANTON MAGAZINE. 
1/6 from all booksellers 
Annual Subscription Sle, if erdered direct from The 


PANTON MAGAZINE, 16 Panton Street, S.W.1 

















THB CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medizval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


Application for loan of these dresses should be made in the 
first instance to the Hon. Sec. of the Drama League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 

















THe 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


President : 
LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 
Vice-Presidents : 
THE EARL OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES 
VISCOUNT BURNHAM VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE 
MISS LENA ASHWELL, 0O.B.E. 
ARNOLD BENNETT SIR BARRY V. JACKSON 
THE RIGHT HON. J. R. CLYNES, M.P. SIR J. MARTIN HARVEY 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER, K.C.S.I. THE RT. HON. J. H. THOMAS, M.P. 
Hon. Treasurer : Chairman of the Council: 
ALEC, L. REA HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
Hon. Secretary: 
GEOFFREY WHITWORTH 
Council : 
KENNETH BARNES ELSIE FOGERTY ERIC PATERSON 
LAURENCE BINYON LT.-COL. HEADLAM, D.S.O., WALTER PAYNE 
F. S. BOAS, D.Lrrr. O.B.E., M.P. L. du GARDE PEACH, 
LEWIS CASSON GERTRUDE KINGSTON C. HAROLD RIDGE 
W. L. COURTNEY HOLFORD KNIGHT ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
EDITH CRAIG THE HON. MRS. ALFRED MAUDE SCOTT 
W. A. DARLINGTON LYTTELTON W. J. TURNER 
EDWARD J. DENT THE MASTER OF THE TEMPLE PENELOPE WHEELER 
J. FISHER WHITE W. LEE MATHEWS 
Library Committee ; 
F. S. BOAS, D.Litt., Chairmen. 


Cc, O. G. DOUIE JOHN DRINKWATER ASHLEY DUKES PROF. ALLARDYCE NICOLL © 
NIGEL PLAYFAIR ALEC. L. REA ALBERT RUTHERSTON 2 


oo aim of the British Drama League is to assist the development of va 
Art of the Theatre, and to promote a right relation between Drama and they 
Life of the Community. 


MEMBERSHIP of the League is open to all persons who are con- | 

cerned with the practise or enjoyment of the Art of the Theatre, | 
oe may be acquired by the payment of an annual subscriara 
of £1 Is. , 

Any organised society or group of not less than ten persons may” 
become affiliated to the Drama League, and as an afhliated body) 
shall acquire and exercise all the privileges afforded by the League,” 
including free receipt of ‘‘ Drama ’”’ monthly and the use of thes 
League’s Library. The minimum affliation fee is £1 ts. 


Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary. 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 8011. 
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